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Chapter VII. The Place of the Gross 



But is this the whole story of the 
soul's instinctive response to Jesus 
Christ ? Have we given full account of 
the compulsion that his personality lays 
upon our spirits ? Manifestly we have 
not. The deepest element in the 
church's allegiance to its Master through 
all these years has merely been alluded 
to, simply because in our day it is the 
element likely to be last present in our 
thought. 

It is not open to doubt that the ethical 
response to the divine beauty and power 
of Jesus' character is at the heart of 
the Christian experience, as it is at the 
center of faith. We make our choice 
of God through what we have seen of 
him in the life and teaching of his son. 
So far we can see clearly. Perhaps if 
we were the children of our own genera- 
tion alone we should be content with 
seeing only as far as this. But obviously 
we cannot be content, because such a 
summing up of the Christian experience 
in its response to Jesus Christ is so 
inadequate. We have not yet taken 
account of one of its most essential 
features, and till we have done so any 
faith, or any life based on that faith, 
must be halting and incomplete. 

The ethical choice of Jesus, because 
he presents the unapproachable moral 
ideal for human life, is certainly at the 
very foundation of Christianity. But 
there is a phase of Christian experience 
which is, as it were, distinct from this, 



though never separable from it. It is 
concerned with the relation to Jesus, 
not as that of disciples with a Teacher, 
but as that of lost men with a Savior. 
It is not moral idealism that draws 
them to him, but the stress of bitter 
need; and humble gratitude for deliv- 
erance is the conscious beginning of 
the new life. The moral impulse is 
inseparably present, but the sense of 
need and rescue and mercy fills the fore- 
ground of consciousness. 

All of Christian history through nine- 
teen hundred years is rilled and colored 
with experiences such as these. Even 
the great social and humanitarian move- 
ments have started from them. The 
New Testament has them ever in view, 
and our own age, strange as it seems 
to some of us who have led sheltered 
or bookish lives, is still as familiar with 
them, in every country under heaven, as 
was the early church. To many of our 
churches they would seem strange and 
out of date — out of harmony with the 
intellectual movement of our times. 
And, indeed, they are out of harmony 
with the spirit of many of our churches, 
but obviously most harmonious still 
with the spirit of the church of God. 

The word savior is seldom heard from 
many of our pulpits of today. The 
thought of the rising generation is too 
absorbingly engrossed with other things. 
And yet it is undoubtedly around the 
facts of saviorhood and salvation, and 
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the passion of answering love that goes 
out to that mighty deliverer from sin, 
that the living, aggressive Christianity 
of our day still centers. Even in the 
great social movements of our day, so 
far as they are actually dynamic, the 
inner forces are kept burning by nothing 
less than faith in the reality of redeeming 
love as the expression of God's attitude 
to his children. 

The longer one lives, unless he is 
bound in the shallows of that popular 
superficial thinking which curiously de- 
letes the intractable problems of per- 
sonal sin from the field of its observation, 
the more is he compelled to make a 
stern effort to find at least some place 
in his faith and experience for all the 
world of reality that centers primarily 
about the cross of Christ as the supreme 
revelation and expression of God's com- 
passion and sorrow for his children's 
sin. We may meet with ill success. 
But any attempt to understand the 
religious life as a whole demands that 
we should not evade this its profoundest 
and most insistent concern. 

The industrial problems of today, that 
now demand the utmost concentration of 
Christian thought and purpose, are for 
the most part the outgrowth of the last 
one hundred years, and perhaps in 
another hundred years will cease to hold 
their present place of prominence. But 
the old distress of helplessness in the face 
of sensuality and greed and pride, the 
old, old despair of a heart averse to God 
and his ways, coupled with the longing 
for deliverance and restoration, and the 
old joyous answer of a life's devotion 
to the Friend of sinners who sought out 
and saved the one ready to perish — ■ 
these passions of fear and wretchedness, 



of faith and joy and love, will run as 
strong a thousand years from now as 
ever they did when the churches of Rome 
and Corinth first held out the new hope 
to hopeless men. The shame and guilt 
of being inextricably entangled by evil 
affection with what is hateful to God is a 
typical human experience that seems 
not to alter very much from age to age, 
however much this complacent genera- 
tion may forget it. The fact that the 
prayer of the publican seldom occurs 
to our minds nowadays, much less rises 
to our lips, does not mean that our age 
has less need of the mercy of God than 
any other; but it does rouse us to some 
searching of heart as we look back 
on so many opportunities misused or 
lost. 

In any analysis of the human response 
to the personality of Jesus, it is necessary 
to take thoughtful account of this further 
element: the element of response to his 
death as the culmination of his work 
of redemption for his people. Even 
the inner circle of faith's defense would 
be seriously weakened if this constrain- 
ing appeal to trust and confidence were 
withdrawn. If belief in Jesus is, indeed, 
faith's foundation, we should recognize 
with fullest sympathy how compelling 
and how satisfying human experience 
has found that belief to be in the fulness 
of its New Testament content. 

We shall do well to face clearly at the 
outset the fact that it is well-nigh im- 
possible for our own generation to enter 
sympathetically into the profound teach- 
ing of Paul in this respect, or even into 
the experience of the men and women 
of New England a hundred years ago. 
No age can maintain an uninterrupted 
appreciation of the whole range of 
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religious truth, even so far as the truth 
is known to it. Under varying condi- 
tions, material, intellectual, and moral, 
one phase of truth after another has 
its turn in the foreground of thought 
and experience, and is then crowded 
into the background by sheer force of 
reaction under changed environment. 
And it is beyond question that our own 
generation, after an age in which the 
death of Christ and its theological impli- 
cations were forced into an unnatural 
and often mechanical prominence, has 
swung to the opposite extreme, so that 
religiously minded young people of our 
day have largely ceased even to think 
about that which was the central factor 
of the Christian life in the experience of 
their ancestors. 

Anyone who knows at first hand the 
student body of our country, with its 
eager idealism and generous appreciation 
for any spiritual message that seems to 
them to bear the stamp of reality, knows 
also how blankly it often listens to any 
direct presentation of the death of Christ 
or the work of the atonement. Excep- 
tional men will have a different experi- 
ence. But most speakers to college 
audiences know what it is to see the 
attitude of keen responsiveness to the 
ethical and social appeal of Jesus 
change almost instantly to a look of 
puzzled uncertainty or indifference when 
the subject is turned to his personal 
saviorhood from the guilt of sin. It is 
as though a palpable curtain fell between 
speaker and audience when the thought 
passed out of the realm in which they 
were living and thinking into what they 
felt was merely doctrinal and — to them 
at least — unreal. This would perhaps 
not be true in the case of the avowedly 



evangelistic address, or in times of 
special interest, for which much heart 
preparation had been made; neither 
is it a wholesome condition, nor one for 
which we need make apology. But it 
tells its own story of the actual spiritual 
experience of sincere and earnest minds in 
the prevailing atmosphere of our schools. 

It is of little use to preach doctrines 
that for any reason find no echo in 
experience, or to find fault with the 
moral honesty of those who involuntarily 
reflect the deep-seated limitations of 
their own time. It will not always 
be as it is today. And even meanwhile 
it is a good thing to be engrossed in 
making application of the Master's 
teaching; and the time is sure to come 
when men will again inquire with the 
old fervor wherein lies the power of the 
gospel that they have been applying 
for society's regeneration. 

We do not grow less solicitous about 
reality as we grow older; rather do we 
become more earnestly and wistfully 
eager to find out where the genuine 
sources of power and comfort in religion 
lie. And the fact that the typical read- 
ing and thinking public of our day is 
preoccupied with the practical uses of 
Christian truth rather than with the 
deep springs of that truth itself must not 
blind us to the unchanging dynamic 
realities that have in fact made Chris- 
tianity a world-religion. 

How evident it grows, as life goes on 
and our insight into its needs increases, 
that this dynamic force is not found 
where we have sometimes half believed 
it was. It is not in the fact that its 
founder is the perfect man who realizes 
our ideal for all humanity, or in the 
fact that it reveals the highest ethical 
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system known to man, or even in the 
fact that it affords the clearest vision 
of God; but in the fact that, through 
and through, it is surcharged with 
redemptive power. Its message is — 
however old fashioned it may sound — a 
glad tidings of salvation; it is a gospel 
of redemption and restoration. And 
something more than this is clearly 
to be seen. Many a religion has started 
with the ardent wish to be redemptive, 
but has failed for lack of power. The 
gospel of Jesus has the power because 
it alone tells of a redemption based 
on infinite love, suffering for human 
sin. It pays the costly price of infinite 
effort and sorrow to achieve the end that 
no conceivable lesser sacrifice could 
bring to pass. 

Just here it would seem to some that 
we are running out of the region of 
reality and actual experience into the 
forsaken field of a theology that baffles 
human understanding. But are we 
outrunning even our common human 
experience of the cost and method of 
moral redemption as we see it operative 
in lives about us ? To be sure, the divine 
method of salvation must have its God- 
ward side, reaching out into the mys- 
teries that we cannot fathom, as every 
truth must, where it impinges on the 
infinite. But this is for the reassurance 
of our reason. For were God's plan of 
love and the resources of his power so 
shallow as to lie all open to our com- 
prehension, we should be assured that 
they were indeed contemptible and of 
merely finite efficacy. It is possible for 
our speculation and even our formulated 
theology to press out into this region of 
the absolute, where words and metaphors 
chiefly mock us with their inadequacy. 



But we of today have less than no desire 
for such adventure. Nor can this effort 
to fathom the unfathomable be of such 
importance as good men have sometimes 
thought; for we are sure that the require- 
ments of Jesus upon his disciples' faith 
were of a notable matter-of-factness and 
simplicity. 

Even within the region of our common 
experience of life, however, lies this 
simple yet always startling fact of 
redemption through love that suffers 
for another's sin. And even its plainest 
workings open to us strange depths of 
reality and power, that unmistakably 
underlie also the life and death of Jesus, 
and that have caught and held, and will 
forever hold, the reverent wonder and 
passionate gratitude of humanity. 

It is only as life goes on, and our 
experience of men widens, that we come 
to understand how difficult a thing it 
is, and how costly of effort and sacrifice, 
to recover a soul that has gone wrong. 
Multitudes of people never do discover 
how difficult a thing it is, for the simple 
reason that they have never tried. 
They satisfy themselves with all sorts 
of theories as to how base elements in 
human nature may be transformed into 
noble ones, without cost to anyone of 
personal love or painful sacrifice. It 
is to be done by medical or surgical 
treatment, or by better education, or 
shorter work-hours, or improved tene- 
ments, or the suppression of the saloon, 
or a new economic system, or by one 
or another of a multitude of humani- 
tarian readjustments, which are to ac- 
complish easily and naturally and on a 
wide scale the moral uplift of the people. 

If we have ever seriously tried to 
reach even a single life, weakened in 
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will and poisoned in spirit by vicious 
indulgence, embittered and defiant to- 
ward all that stands for law and mora 
restraint, we have had some insight 1 
into the almost insurmountable diffi- 
culty of bringing spiritual renewal to 
one who refuses it, or re-creating the 
heart of one whose pleasures are rooted 
in evil affection. Men are always 
rediscovering the fact — as Thomas Mott 
Osborne has recently brought it into 
prominence again — that nothing but 
love can do this work and, even then, 
only at its own personal cost and 
sacrifice. Money cannot purchase it. 
Neither the most perfect organization, 
nor the most highly paid officials, can 
be depended on to secure it. It goes 
without saying that there are many 
forms of social amelioration that are 
efficient aids, and that we are bound 
for every reason to aid them to the best 
of our capacity. But in the last analysis 
the deepest needs of the individual soul, 
the needs which blind and bewilder and 
ultimately destroy, are only to be 
reached or relieved by love. And how- 
ever we may carp at individualism, the 
last stage of social progress, like its 
first, will still be dealing with the prob- 
lem of individual need and individual 
redemption. 

Perhaps most men who have reached 
middle age have tried their hand once 
or twice at "reclaiming" someone who 
only half desired to be reclaimed. We 
were willing to give a certain amount 
of time and money and patience in the 
effort so long as it did not interfere 
with our business or the orderly routine 
of our life. But the chances are that 
we did not succeed, because our patience 
did not hold out. Possibly we felt 



that we were being deceived, or that the 
man was not rightly keeping his promises, 
or that his will was too weak; but in 
any case our compassion was not strong 
enough to stand the strain, and we gave 
up the attempt as unfortunately hope- 
less. We had not much love to go upon, 
and were pathetically unable to pay the 
price demanded of an unbounded sym- 
pathy and forgiving patience. 

It would do all men good if they could 
look in from time to time at any of the 
numberless city missions to lost men, 
where this work of rescue from the 
nethermost depths of need is continually 
going on. It is a revelation of what 
compassion means, and it would remind 
some of us of what God's love must have 
had to bear with us. Sam Hadley, 
who took over the work of Jerry 
McAulay's mission on Water Street, was 
asked how often they took a man back 
who had disappointed them. "We 
never give a man up in Water Street," 
was the reply. Loving sympathy has 
to be almost inexhaustible to carry out 
that sort of life-saving. It must bear 
with a weak will and a moral fiber that 
seem to have rotted away, until seventy 
times seven. But often it is in the case 
of those who seemed to be most hope- 
lessly weak or hopelessly perverse that 
the finest results of a firm Christian 
character have been secured — but at a 
price far beyond the power of most of 
us to pay. We care too much for our 
own selves, our own comfort, or, as we 
might say, our own self-respect, to 
follow them for weeks and months of 
unfailing prayer and help and brotherly 
love. The pain and shame of their 
degradation would actually invade our 
life and spoil our peace of mind if we 
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took them so completely on our hearts. 
That of course is not to be expected. 
We are loath to learn the lessons of the 
words, 

Measure thy life by loss instead of gain, 
Not by wine drunk but by the wine poured 

forth, 
For love's strength standeth in love's 

sacrifice. 

It is by slow degrees that we come to 
see and to believe that it is only by such 
love, actually suffering with another's 
wretchedness, that any great deliverance 
is wrought. 

The working of this principle is per- 
haps most clearly seen in the case of 
mother and son. The boy is wayward. 
He goes out into the world to live a 
life that sears his mother's heart to 
think upon. Little by little his friends 
leave him, unable to do more for him, 
or to bear with the disgrace with which 
he has clothed himself. But his mother 
suffers with him still. It writes deep 
lines upon her face, but she cannot 
give him up or cease to follow him with 
her prayer and love. And in the end, 
it may even be after she has died, her 
love and sorrow bring him back to 
righteousness. Mission workers have 
seen this repeated times almost past 
numbering. She has patiently borne 
the pain that should have been his, and 
in so doing has redeemed his soul. 

The little that we see and know of 
what great love can do in human relation- 
ships, if it is willing to pay the cost of 
suffering, leads our thought up to God. 
What would he be likely to do out of 
his infinite compassion for his children's 
sin and shame ? A poor erring earthly 
father like David, long ago, could cry- 
out in an agony of unavailing longing, 



"Would God that I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son." Many a 
father and mother would lay down life 
in utter gladness could it bring back a 
lost son or daughter. How far would 
God go to bring home in penitence and 
joy the distressed children of his house- 
hold? 

The question must have been one on 
which Jesus pondered with intensest 
feeling as a boy and a young man. As 
his attention came to be more and more 
riveted by that majestic picture of the 
suffering servant in Isaiah, the wonder 
must have grown upon him whether 
that sorrowful destiny was to be his. 
If he was to be the servant and deliverer 
of his unwilling people, must his way 
lead through that desolation of spirit? 
Did such a vocation demand such a 
sacrifice ? Could he not be his people's 
teacher and healer and helper there 
among his own sunny hillsides of Galilee 
at a less cost than this? It is plainly 
evident that, before the end, Jesus fully 
accepted for himself that dread vocation 
of love. He must needs be despised 
and forsaken of men, a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief. Naturally 
he did not speak much of it. There was 
no ear from which he could expect any 
audience of intelligence or of sympathy. 
But he accepted for himself the solemn 
necessity, if he was to carry out his 
Father's will. 

In that deathless story he told of the 
wastrel son returning home; after he had 
reached the end of the passage he simply 
said that the father ran to meet the 
returning boy, and fell on his neck and 
kissed him. How he ran to meet him, 
and what it meant to him of mingled 
sorrow and gladness, we read in the life 
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and death of Jesus. How the father 
had suffered in the son's wrongdoing 
and misery, and at what cost his love 
won the final victory, we partly under- 
stand as we remember how Jesus gave 
himself for his friends. No doubt, in 
certain moods, this tragic element in the 
relation of God to men does not appeal to 
any sense of need within us. When the 
tides of strength and self-confidence 
run strong and nothing disturbs our 
pleasant sense of moral security, it may 
even seem to us "foolishness," as it 
has to so many from the first days till 
now. But there will always be those 
who recognize instinctively its divine 
reasonableness in such a world as this, 
and who turn to it with abandonment of 
faith and longing. They are our 
brothers and sisters who are actually 
sinking in the depths, and who have 
reached the place of no hope, like that 
young woman in New York City who 
was met several years ago coming up 
out of one of those underground cellars 
in the slums — body and soul alike at the 
point of death from her lifetime of 
unbridled dissipation — as pitiful a bit 
of human wreckage as was ever cast up 
by the waves of that great sea of wicked- 
ness. Long past the point of despair, 
she was met by the story of a Savior 
who gave himself for such sin as hers. 
What it meant to her, more than one 
great audience in New York heard, in 
after-days of the three years that re- 
mained to her of life — and heard with 
unconcealed tears upon their faces, as 
she poured out that story of love unto 
death that had reached across the 
centuries to her agony of need. 

But obviously it was not only for the 
very wicked that Jesus gave himself — 



for such manifestly lost souls as drift 
into a present-day mission in our slums. 
Indeed, he seemed to find it more difficult 
to reach the heart of the highly respect- 
able classes, in their pride and com- 
placency and selfishness. It was for 
such men as Thomas and Peter and John 
— partly good and partly bad, yet dis- 
tressingly weak and ignorant of their 
Father's will. He brought to them the 
revelation of what God's love is really 
like, and of what it would bear to win 
them wholly away • from sin, as true 
sons of the holy God. 

It is too much for us to grasp; it is 
beyond our comprehension, as infinite 
love must infinitely outrun our experi- 
ence of what human love can undertake 
and accomplish. But more than when 
we were young people we feel that the 
reality of such a love unto the uttermost 
must have a place in the divine plan. 
It must needs be there, in view of our 
bitter need. Indeed, if we had not the 
record of Jesus' death, we should have 
to imagine some unrevealed wonder of 
divine effort and sacrifice, in the presence 
of this world's extremity. We have 
seen and felt too much of the costliness 
of redemption to suppose that this 
world's waywardness is to be lightly 
turned to obedience and love. 

And so, although we may be unable 
to enter into the rapturous experience 
of Paul, we also are bound to Jesus by 
something more than the tie of moral 
idealism. He loved us and gave him- 
self for us. The chastisement of our 
peace was upon him, and by his stripes 
we are healed. We have never been 
"lost men"; we may never have been 
so much as in sight of any extremity of 
need. The redeeming work began, for 
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us, far back of our personal experience- 
generations back. We had from infancy 
"the heritage of those that fear his 
name." But it is still that revelation 
of infinite love that came by Jesus 
Christ — love unto death that we might 
be freed from sin — to which we owe all 
we have and are. He is our Savior, 
though often we forget it. We, too, 
walk by the faith of him who loved us 
and gave himself for us. We believe 
in Jesus, not only because all we know 
of good centers in him, but because 
he has been good to us. We trust him 
not only as we trust in the good, the 
beautiful, and the true, but as the one 
who, having begun a good work in us, 
is able to save unto the uttermost. 

For all these reasons that we have 
been considering we believe in Jesus 
Christ. However the currents of critical 
discussion may eddy to and fro, and 
whatever may be the popular philosophy 
of religion among the wise and prudent, 
we are drawn by an irresistible compul- 



sion to cleave to him in life and death. 
Many things may be clouded to our 
apprehension, and our wavering opinions 
may cause us heavy disappointment, 
but that Jesus Christ is the Master to 
whom we would utterly submit our 
lives, so far as our stubborn self-love 
permits, we can have no shadow of 
doubt. It is not only because all those 
qualities of soul which we most revere 
are summed up in him, and not alone 
because we find in him a living source 
of redeeming energy, but because there 
is in us that which cries out for him, and 
finds satisfaction only in the eternal love 
which he revealed and which was in 
him incarnate. To whom else shall we 
go ? His truth and power have met the 
deepest tests that our soul, in its struggle 
for self-preservation, knows how to 
apply. And it is out of this stormy 
experience of the spirit that we come 
to take his faith as our faith, satis- 
fied that the words of eternal life are 
with him. 



